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J E RU S A L E M, to the traveller who has never set foot in these parts, evokes 
a panoramic image of churches and minarets, holy shrines and sanctuaries. 
Millions brought up on the Bible cannot think of Jerusalem, the Eternal 
City of Holy Writ, as other than a still-life sanctuary enclosing clusters of 
churches, mosques and synagogues. There is such a Jerusalem. It is confined to 
the Holy City within the Walls, which at present is controlled by the Hash¬ 
emite Jordan Kingdom. Within that small area, which comprises less than half 
a square mile, are concentrated the holy shrines of Islam, Christendom and 
Judaism: the Mosque of Omar, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
Wailing Wall, sole remnant of Israel’s Temple. Adjoining these Holy Places 
sprawl a network of houses of prayer and study, of monasteries and religious 
libraries. Between these buildings, remote and hallowed, lie oriental bazaars, 
thronged with multi-coloured crowds and vibrant with the rhythm of eastern 
life. 

But there is another Jerusalem, the New City outside the Walls. It is of fairly 
recent growth. Here in an area of eleven square miles more than 110,000 people 
live the new life of Israel reborn. It is surrounded by a fringe of garden suburbs. 
Broad avenues, lined with modern buildings, lead to the centre of the city. 
Along the tarmac roads speed omnibuses and cars. Here are busy shopping 
centres with people doing their daily work in banks and stores and office build¬ 
ings. Here arc cinemas and cafes and restaurants. Here are schools and colleges, 
concert halls and art galleries. Here are spacious gardens alive with the music of 


children’s voices. The synagogues in the New City belong to the recent and 
not the ancient past. They, in common with the rest of the New Jerusalem, 
have all been built within the last hundred years. 

Such is the New City of Jerusalem. It is instinct with the spirit of rebirth 
and constructive purpose that mark all the cities of Israel, but it has a dignity 
and beauty of its own. It is not “Jerusalem the Golden” dreamt of by poets in 
distant lands, but it is a golden city none the less, set on heights and radiant with 
the glow of Jerusalem’s pink and amber stone. It is a city with an intense and 
varied cultural life. With its University and colleges, its academies and learned 
societies, it is today the spiritual centre of Israel. 

The purpose of these pages is to tell the story of Jewish Jerusalem against 
the historic setting of more than thirty centuries of continuous association, in 
the light of the realities of today and of the potentialities of tomorrow. Above 
all, they are intended to convey a picture of the modern Jewish metropolis, of 
its people and its spirit, and of the place it holds in the life of Israel. A great re¬ 
vival has set in. The Jews have rebuilt their ancient Mother-City. The same 
impulse that threw up a bustling Tel Aviv on the sand dunes of the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, that turned a backward Haifa into one of the great ports of the 
Levant, that transformed Jews into farmers and the barren countryside of Pal¬ 
estine into a land of fertility—the same impulse also gave birth to the New City 
of Jerusalem. To the world at large Jerusalem is pre-eminently a symbol. To 
the Jews it is a very present reality. It is a living city. 


One op Jerusalem’s delightful municipal gardens. 
The road alongside this peaceful playground is still 
protected by a concrete wall built during the War 
of Independence to protect passers-by from Arab 
snipers in the Old City. 
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The sky-line of a living city . Jfa flats and offices — 
built of the local golden-toned stone—are nearly all less 
than twenty-five years old. Jewish Jerusalem is a mod¬ 
ern city of tall houses and wide streets—as this typical 
street scene shows. 
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„The Pillars” —one of the busy shop¬ 
ping centres in the New City. 



































Local stone was used in the construction 
of these blocks of fats. Modern and func¬ 
tional in style, they introduce a new note 
into the pattern of Jerusalem. 






























Today a busy thoroughfare, Ben 
Yehuda Street wore a different aspect only 
two years ago } after the infamous explo¬ 
sion which took a heavy toll of human life 
and property. 

The Cafe Vienna looks out on Zion ► 
Square, the heart of New Jerusalem. 















< In the Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts — one of the earliest 
cultural institutions in the country — a member of a collective settle¬ 
ment learns the principles of design front a young artist, a former 
pupil in the same school. 

Facilities for vocational training have recently grown considerably to 
meet the needs of the expanding city, Here pupils are assembled from 
all parts of Israel — in fact, from all parts of the world. 
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This young “Sabra’Y native born) represents the spirit of young Jerusalem. She is good at sports, but 
equally keen on work and study. It was girls like this who helped to defend Jerusalem during the siege. 



















The National Library wKJW&tntt 
Scopus. 


Students arriving at the lecture room. 








The University City on Mount Scopus . The buildings 
of the Hebrew University, National L ibrary and the Hadassah 
Hospital and Aledical Centre cover the wide expanse of Mount 
Scopus. A busy hive of study and medical care before the Arab 
attack was launched, they were held throughout the fighting by 
Jewish forces. Since the truce they have been transformed into 
a demilitarised area guarded by Jewish police, but isolated front 
Jewish Jerusalem by a strip of Arab-held land. Laboratories, 
lecture halls and wards are deserted. 
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-4 Jerusalem is becoming a producer 
city. The quarries on its outskirts 
are working at full speed to provide 
stone for the many new buildings 
now under construction. New in¬ 
dustries are springing up. Textiles, 
leather articles andfootwear, phar¬ 
maceutical products and many other 
consumer goods are being manu¬ 
factured, providing employment for 
old-timers and newcomers alike. 

Water in Jerusalem. The Jeru¬ 
salem water shortage was one of the 
major problems Jacing the Munich 
pality and the Government of Israel 
at the end of the fighting. Since then 
the old pipeline has been repaired 
and a new line laid linking the City 
with the coastal zone. This picture 
shows the last pipe being laid into 
position. 












At the transmitting station of 
Radio Jerusalem, Professor 
Sztilc conducts Dvorak's New 
World Symphony. Below, 
Leonard Bernstein, the dis¬ 
tinguished composer and con¬ 
ductor with the Israel Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra. Jerusalem 
has a vigorous cultural life 
and both concert-halls and 
museums are crowded. 
















Tiie inhabitants of the New City have come to Israel 
from every part of the world. Here a devout Yemenite 
Jew transcribes the Torah in the pious isolation of his 
box. Below, Bukharan women celebrate Israel’s Inde¬ 
pendence Day with rather placid solemnity. On the op¬ 
posite page, immigrants from Europe or America eat ice 
cream with no solemnity at all. 










A Tale of Thirty Centuries 

CITY AND SANCTUARY 

In the historical consciousness of the Jewish people Jerusalem occupies a 
unique position. Rome was to the Italians the emblem of their supreme achieve¬ 
ment in military conquest and political organisation. Athens embodied to the 
Greeks the genius of their people in the realms of art and thought. The signifi¬ 
cance of Jerusalem to the Jews is both of the temporal and of the spiritual order. 

It is to them the centre of the ancient worldly glory of Israel, the capital of 
David and Solomon. Its conquest and elevation to the capital of Judea by David 
signified the establishment of a Jewish polity in Palestine. Conversely, its 
destruction first by the Chaldeans and subsequently by the Romans, marked 
in each case the end of Jewish statehood. On its recapture the last efforts of the 
nation were spent in the abortive revolt of Bar Cocliba half a century after 
the Roman conquest (135 a.d.). In each of these wars Jerusalem was defended 
with desperate tenacity. It was never surrendered, but only reduced after a 
fierce struggle. And as soon as the pressure of the conqueror relaxed, Jewish 
settlement was resumed. 

An almost unbroken chain of Jewish, settlement connects present-day Jeru¬ 
salem with the holy city of antiquity. To countless generations of Jews “ascent” 
to Jerusalem and residence within its precincts was the highest that life could 
offer. For eighteen centuries this attachment and this aspiration formed the 
central theme in Jewish literature. It was the inspiring force of the numerous 
Messianic movements which sprang up generation after generation in every 
part of the far-flung Jewish diaspora. Its reality impressed itself even on the 
non-Jewish world. Every plan for Jewish political restoration in Palestine, from 
the proclamation of Cyrus in the sixth century to that of Napoleon on the eve 
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of the nineteenth, was expressed in terms of the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 

\et the motive of this age-long attachment is not merely, or even predom¬ 
inantly, political. It would never have survived with such intensity had it not 
had deeper inspiration. From its early origins Jerusalem was to the Jew the city 
of the spirit. David carried into it the Ark of the Covenant and conceived the 
plan of building a national sanctuary within its walls. King Solomon erected 
the Temple, and thereafter it became the religious centre of the Hebrew people, 
the city chosen by God to put his name there.” It was the repository of the 
religious shrine of the nation. It was the tribune from which spoke its moral 
teachers and prophetic guides. “The Lord roareth from Zion and uttereth his 
voice fiom Jerusalem (Amos 1,2). In their messages it became the emblem of 
the divine call for the establishment of justice between man and man, between 
nation and nation. 

During the last phase of the Jewish State the prophets inspired and corn- 
lot ted the people with the vision of a new world order of universal peace and 
justice which would arise from a reborn Jerusalem: “And it shall come to pass 
m the end of the days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations 
shall flow unto it . . . For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem” (Isaiah ir, 2, 3). 

To the Jewish people Jerusalem is The City. “Aloof, waterless, on the road 
to nowhere such, in the description of George Adam Smith, is the nature of 
the plateau on which it stands. It has none of the natural conditions of a great 
city. And yet it w r as here that She arose, who, more than Athens and more than 
Rome, taught the nations civic justice, and gave her name to the ideal city men 
are ever striving to build on earth, to the City of God that shall one day descend 
from heaven—the New Jerusalem. For her builder was not Nature nor the wis¬ 
dom of man, but on that secluded and barren site the Word of God, by her 
prophets, laid her eternal foundations in righteousness and reared her walls in 
her people’s faith in God.” 

It is by that faith and that attachment that the Jewish People has survived.. 
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HOLY WRIT 



Jerusalem first appears in the biblical record in the story of Abraham, the 
patriarch, paying a tithe to Malchizedck, King of Shalem (Salem), after he had 
rescued the King of Sodom (Genesis xiv, 18). At the time of the Israelite con¬ 
quest of Palestine, Jerusalem was in the hands of the Jebusites. It was only 
during King David’s reign that it was finally captured by Israel. Pie made it 
his capital, strengthened its fortifications and brought the Ark of the Covenant 
into it. On a rock in its centre his successor, King Solomon, built the Temple. 
The hill is named, in the Book of Chronicles, the Mount of Moriah, and is 
identified in Jewish tradition with the site of Isaac’s sacrifice. In Solomon’s 
reign, Jerusalem, the capital, became also the cultural and religious centre of the 
Plebrew nation. Even when, under his successors, the northern tribes seceded 
fiom Judea, many inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom continued to come 
on pilgrimage to Jerusalem (II Chronicles xr, 16). 

Undei the later Judean kings the city grew in area and in population. The 
historical books of the Bible record intensive building activities and the addi¬ 
tion of new suburbs to the city. Water was brought to Jerusalem by a canal, 
its fortifications were strengthened and new walls and towers erected. Jeru¬ 
salem was famed as the city that was full of people,” as “great among the 
nations and princess among the provinces.” The Books of the Prophets convey 
a colourful picture of the rich cultural life that reigned during this period in 
the capital. It was the joy of the whole earth,” “the city that is compact to¬ 
gether; whither the tribes went up.” (Psalm cxxir). Three times a year the 
entire male population of the country came up to celebrate the Pligh Festivals. 
That pilgrimage symbolised the dominating influence ofjerusalem in the theo¬ 
cratic order of ancient Israel. 



DISPERSAL AND RETURN 


In 587 b.c. Jerusalem was captured by the Chaldeans after a stubborn defence 
lasting for more than a year and a half. The city and the Temple were largely 
destroyed, the walls breached, and the king with the elite of the nation was 
exiled to Babylon. In songs which have become classics of national mourning, 
the later prophets expressed the lamentation of the people over the loss of their 
capital. 

In the Babylonian captivity it is the thought of their Holy City which is 
uppermost in the minds of the exiles: “By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down, yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. Upon the willows in the 
midst thereof we hanged up our harps. . . How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a foreign land. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I remember thee 
not, if I set not Jerusalem above my chiefest joy.” (Psalm cxxxvn). 

Similarly, the visions of the national restoration which fill the prophetic 
writings, centre around the city of Jerusalem. “Return, O backsliding children, 
saith the Lord, for I am a lord unto you, and I will take you one of a city, and 
two of a family, and I will bring you to Zion” (Jeremiah in, 14). “Yet again 
there shall be heard in this place, even in the cities of Judah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem that are desolate, the voice of joy and the voice of gladness, the 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride” (lb. xxxiii, 10-11). In in¬ 
numerable variations the theme recurs in all the later prophetic writings. 

Equally, when the call comes to the exiles to return to their native land 
(538 b.c.), it is the rebuilding of Jerusalem which, in the proclamation of the 
King of Persia, symbolises the restoration of the nation. “Thus saith Cyrus, 
King of Persia ... W hosoever there is among you of all His people let him go up 
to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the House of the Lord” (Ezra 1, 2, 3). 
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From a seventeenth century Haggada (Passover service text) depicting the arrival 
of the Messiah in Jerusalem and the Return of the Jews. 


It was against the restoration of Jerusalem that the opposition of the Samari¬ 
tans and Ammonites was directed. They burst into Jerusalem with “force and 
arms” and disturbed the work of reconstruction: “They that budded on the 
wall and they that bore burdens, every one with one of Iris hands wrought in 
the work, and with the other held this weapor ” (Nehemiah iv, 2 ). 

In the ensuing period, Jerusalem resumed its former central position. Its 
population increased to one-tenth of the entire people. For a time the high 
priests were both the heads and spiritual guides of the people. They fortified the 
walls of the new city and provided.it with a new water supply. To those who 
remained in exile, Jerusalem was th, ~entre of their national hopes. To Jerusalem 
the scattered communities of the Diaspora sent their shekel dues for the upkeep 
of the Temple. To Jerusalem they appealed for aid and advice in times of stress, 
and from Jerusalem they obtained guidance in regard to the laws and pre¬ 
cepts of Judaism. In saying their prayers they ^u]d- tum-tO-die "Holy' City 
(Daniel vi, 10). All supplications for the gathering in of the exiles, for the re¬ 
demption of the nation, ended with the entr eaty that “Jerusalem be again filled 
with the glory of God.” (Ben Sira, xxxvi)'. 
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MACCABEAN CITADEL 



In the period of the Maccabeans which followed, it was again Jerusalem which 
was in the centre of the struggle for national and spiritual independence. The 
efforts of the King of Syria, Antiochus Epiphanes, to force Greek custom and 
religion on the Jews began with the attempt to transform Jerusalem into a 
Hellenistic city. They reached their climax in the plunder of the Temple, the 
destruction of the walls of the city, and the massacre among the inhabitants 
(168 b.c.). Equally, the revolt of the Maccabeans centred on Jerusalem. The 
recapture of the Temple Mount and the resumption of religious services in the 
sacred area marked the recovery of religious independence, as the conquest of 
the citadel ofjerusalem signified the restoration of political freedom (165 B.c.). 

Under the Maccabean rulers Jerusalem reached a new peak in its develop¬ 
ment. The city was beautified with palaces and stately buildings and fortified 
with strong walls and towers. Its learned academies attracted the most talented 
of the nation. It continued to flourish even when Judea fell under Roman sway 
after its conquest by Pompey in 63 B.c. Herod, the Edomite, appointed by the 
Roman Senate as King of Judea, endeavoured to establish himself in the favour 
of the Jewish people by beautifying Jerusalem. The Temple was restored with 
great splendour. It was regarded by contemporaries as one of the wonders of 
the world. According to some accounts, the population ofjerusalem numbered, 
prior to the Roman siege, a quarter of a million inhabitants. Noble families vied 
with each other in building spacious residences and synagogues. The Jewish 
communities abroad maintained their own synagogues and guest houses where 
their representatives stayed when they came up for the holy pilgrimage. Ag- 
rippa I surrounded the city and its new quarters with a well-fortified wall. 
Jerusalem, at that period, was not only the capital of Judea, but the centre of 
the far-flung Jewish Diaspora whose communities were to be found in all the 
main cities of the Roman Empire. 

“Old Jerusalem” —Woodcut by Jacob Steinhardt. 
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The epic of Jerusalem’s defence by the small army of Jewish zealots against the 
overwhelming military might of Rome will stand out forever in the annals of, 
mankind as one of the great chapters in the struggle for national freedom. The 
conquest of Jerusalem by Titus, after a campaign and siege lasting almost three 
years, marked the end of Jewish independence and statehood (70A.D.). The 
City was destroyed and the Temple laid in ashes. Only a few towers of the city 
wall, the western wall of the Temple vestibule, and several gates of the Temple 
area were left standing. The population was decimated in the siege and in the 
final onslaught. The surviving remnant was led into captivity. Yet after a while 
Jews appear to have settled among the ruins and the work of reconstruction 
began. Two generations after the fall of Jerusalem, a national rising against 
Roman rule broke out, led by Bar Cochba. The insurgents succeeded in re¬ 
conquering Jerusalem and holding it for a short while. Coins were minted by 
Bar Cochba to celebrate the liberation of Jerusalem. The revolt lasted three 
years. It was eventually crushed by Rome with ferocious brutality. Nearly 
600,000 Jews are recorded to have perished in the course of the long drawn- 
out struggle (135 a.d.). Jerusalem, greatly reduced in size, was transformed 
into a Roman colony and given the name of Aelia Capitolina, in obliteration 
of its Jewish origin and history. The ploughshare was passed over the Temple 
area, and its furrows were strewn with salt. 
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But the Jews did not abandon the City. Historical sources ranging from the 
second to the fourth century testify to the continuance of Jewish pilgrimages 
on the Holy Festivals and on the days of mourning, despite the obstacles placed 
in their way by the Roman soldiery. They also used every chance that offered 
itself in the political development of the Roman Empire to regain their national 
freedom and restore their City. Such an opportunity occurred when the Roman 
Emperor Julian, before setting out on his Persian War, held out a promise that 
after its completion, he would permit the Jews to rebuild Jerusalem. Many Jews 
flocked to his colours in the wave of enthusiasm which that promise evoked. 
But the Emperor died during the war, and Jewish hopes were again shattered. 
A second opportunity came when the Persian King Chosroes II invaded Pales¬ 
tine (616 a.d.) and attracted many Jews to his colours by promising to restore 
Jerusalem. The promise was not kept, however, and when the Byzantine Em¬ 
peror recaptured the city fourteen years later, he wreaked horrible revenge on 
thejews. So terrible was Jewish suffering during that period that when the Caliph 
Omar launched his attack against the Byzantine Empire many Jews joined his 
colours and participated in the final rout of the Roman armies. 





Ninth of Ab service in a German Synagogue (from an eighteenth century engraving) 


In the aftekmath of the abortive revolt of Bar Cochba, there grew up both 
in Palestine and in the Diaspora the movement of the “Mourners for Zion and 
Jerusalem” which continued well into the period of the Crusades. Its adherents 
abstained from partaking of wine and meat. They dressed in black garments, 
held fasts and spent their nights in fervent prayer for the gathering in of the 
exiles and the restoration of the Holy City. 

Apart, however, from these ascetic practices, mourning for Jerusalem be¬ 
came a general feature of the Jewish ritual and the service of the synagogue. 
The daily and festival prayers are full of supplications for the rebuilding of the 
City and the restoration of its ancient glory. “Next year in Jerusalem” is the 
concluding passage of the most solemn services of the Jewish liturgy, those of 
the Passover Eve and of the Day of Atonement. 



The Wailing Wall 
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Zachariah’s tomb in the Valley of Kidron 


Absalom's tomb in the Valley of Kidron 





The Siloam Inscription (700 b.c.J. This inscription commemorates the meeting oj two 
groups oj Jewish workmen building a tunnel in the reign of King Hezekiah. 



The elephantine papyrus (419 B.cJ. This letter, found in Egypt, cites the names oj 
Jewish soldiers serving with the Egyptian forces who contributed from their meagre pay 
towards the rebuilding oj the Holy Temple in Jerusalem. 





ARAB CONQUEST 


After the Arab conquest (638 a.d.) Jewish Jerusalem began to revive. New 
synagogues were built, and a religious academy was established which attracted 
many scholars from the countryside and from the Diaspora. According to the 
evidence of a Christian source, the Jewish Quarter formed something of a city 
of its own, covering the area “between Jehoshaphat Road and the walls on the 
left.” In addition, the Jews occupied the southern part of the city, between 
Zion Gate and the Wailing Wall, which is known to this day as the “Jewish 
Quarter.” In the space before the Wailing Wall the community and the pil¬ 
grims held their gatherings. The authoritative position Jerusalem held in Jewry 
at that period is illustrated by the many letters addressed to its spiritual heads by 
the communities of the Diaspora asking for guidance and enlightenment in 
religious matters. From France, Italy, Germany, and even Russia pilgrims 
came, bringing gifts and donations for the upkeep of the synagogues and reli¬ 
gious colleges. Attempts were also made to revive the office of the “Nasi,” the 
former head of the Jewish community. Merwan II, the last of the Omayyad 
Caliphs, is reported to have commanded that the Jews everywhere should re¬ 
turn to Jerusalem. 

The attachment of the Jewish people to Jerusalem is strikingly revealed by 
the Messianic movements of the period, of which the most famous were those 
of Serenus of Syria and Abu Isa of Ispahan. Inspired by these visionaries, mul¬ 
titudes of Jews migrated to Jerusalem. 

Equally instructive is the evidence of the Hebrew liturgical literature pro¬ 
duced during this period in Palestine, Spain, France and Germany. Through 
the Middle Ages, this religious poetry kept the memory of Jerusalem actively 
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alive among the countries of the Diaspora and produced a never-ending stream 
of pilgrims which helped to maintain the material and spiritual strength of the 
Jerusalem community. The inspiration of this literature is not of the romantic 
order. Jerusalem to these poets is not an ethereal dream, but the eternal capital 
of Israel, degraded and humiliated as the exiled people itself, but none the less 
a living body. And neither can be redeemed without the other. 
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CRUSADERS’ REIGN 




The conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders resulted in the destruction of the 
Jewish community. Many were burned alive in the synagogue near the Wail¬ 
ing Wall, multitudes were massacred at the city’s gates, and the rest were sold 
into slavery. Jews were forbidden by the new rulers to dwell in the Holy City, 
and it was perilous for a Jew even to appear in the streets. Nevertheless, a small 
remnant survived. The famous Jewish mediaeval traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, 
who visited Jerusalem in the year 1170, found there a community of not more 
than 200 Jews living at the very end of the city near the Tower of David.” 
Another Jewish traveller of the period, Petahiah of Regensburg, records that 
the Jews had to pay heavy taxes to the Latin Kingdom for the right of residence. 

1 he final phase of the reign of the Crusaders witnessed some relaxation of 
the anti-Jewish measures. Jewish immigrants from Western Europe were ad¬ 
mitted, apparently in order to promote commerce between the Latin Kingdom 
and the Continent. So despite all hardships and perils the Jewish community 
again increased in numbers. In 1140, Rabbi Judah Halevy of Toledo, the great¬ 
est of mediaeval Hebrew poets, is reported to have made the pilgrimage and to 
have perished at the gates ofjerusalem. His writings, poetical and philosophic, 
arc suffused with the passionate intensity of the Jewish attachment to the Holy 
City. His Ode to Zion”—the prototype of a long series of elegies, written 
by the outstanding poets of the Judaeo-Spanish period, and recited every year 
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in the synagogue service on the anniversary of Jerusalem’s destruction—is the 
classic of mediaeval Hebrew poetry. 


Zion, 

Hast thou no greeting for thy prisoned sons, 

That seek thy peace, the remnant of thy flock? 

I would pour forth my soul upon each spot 
Where once upon thy youth God’s spirit breathed : 
Prostrate upon thy soil now Jet me fall, 

Embrace thy stones, and love thy very dust! 

Shall food and drink delight me when I see 
Thy lions tom by dogs? What joy to me 
Shall daylight bring if with it I behold 
The ravens feasting on the eagle’s flesh? 

But where thy God Himself made choice to dwell 
Lasting abode thy children yet shall find. 




























Jerusalem seenfrom the Mount of Olives (eighteenth century etching) 


When Saladin captured Jerusalem in 1187 he issued a proclamation inviting 
the Jews to return. Despite the continuing warfare, large numbers immigrated 
from Egypt, Iraq, Syria, southern Europe, France and England. About three 
hundred distinguished rabbis from the latter two countries settled in Jerusalem 
early in the thirteenth century. New synagogues and rabbinical colleges were 
set up, and for a time the Jewish community flourished again. The Mongol in¬ 
vasion which swept Palestine in 1260 decimated the Jewish inhabitants, but as 
soon as it had passed the foundations of a new community were laid by Nach- 
manides, the philosopher and mystic who visited the country in 1267. In the 
following three centuries prosperity alternated with oppression and extortion. 
But the flow of Jewish immigration never dried up. 

After the expulsion of the Jews of Spain in 1492 many refugees settled in 











Jerusalem. Following the Turkish conquest, thejewish community grew rapidly 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth century a Jewish writer reports that 
“the city of our Lord is occupied by more of our nation than ever were there 
since the day when Israel was exiled from its land.” Immigration assumed 
larger proportions in the eighteenth century when adherents of the Hassidic 
(mystical) movement came to Jerusalem from Poland and were followed by 
groups from Italy and Morocco. Many of them were artisans—silversmiths, 
goldsmiths, weavers and saddlers. 

It was in the eighteenth century that an organisation grew up in Eastern and 
Central Europe designed to assist Jewish settlement in Jerusalem. A system of 
regular contributions for the support of Jewish scholars in the Holy City was 
set up, called Haluka. Jews in Germany, Holland and Italy, in France and Eng¬ 
land, in Poland and Austria, sent their donations to support those whom they 
regarded as “representing” them in Jerusalem, since they themselves could not 
make the “ascent.” Under the unsettled conditions of the Ottoman regime the 
lot of the newcomers was most unenviable, but they were ready to suffer.“You 
ought to see this nation in Jerusalem,” writes Chateaubriand, the French ro¬ 
mantic poet. “The real owners of the country are as strangers and slaves in their 
own land. But no matter how they are oppressed, they still hope for the re¬ 
deemer and meanwhile bend their heads in silence without complaining of 
their fate.” 

At the turn of the century Napoleon made his meteoric appearance. When 
in 1799 he invaded Palestine from Egypt he issued a proclamation to the Jews 
of Asia and Africa calling upon them to march under his banner “in order to 
re-establish ancient Jerusalem.” Napoleon’s army, however, never reached the 
Flofy City. Little is known of the results of his reported proclamation, but the 
fact that its essential promise was the restoration of Jerusalem suggests how 
much that magic word was even then felt to mean to the Jews. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a great revival of Jewish Jerusalem. Bene- 
fitting from the improved security conditions which set in after the Egyptian 
conquest and under the regime of the Capitulations, the Jewish community 



increased rapidly. The following table illustrates its growth during the century 
preceding the First World War. 


1827 

1,500 

1876 

13,920 

1838 

3,000 

1886 ... 

28,000 

1841 

5,400 

1895 

28,112 

1856 

5,700 

1903 

28,518 

1873 ... 

10,600 

1909 

... 47,400 


In 1913 the Jewish community numbered 48,000 out of a total population 
of 75,400. In less than sixty years it had grown from less than one third to 
nearly two thirds. The newcomers represented practically every branch of the 
. far-flung Jewish Diaspora. The last quarter of the century, which saw the begin¬ 
ning of Jewish agricultural settlement in the coastal plain and in Galilee, brought 
to Jerusalem many Jews from Russia and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
and from the Balkans, North Africa, Iraq, Persia, Caucasia, Bukhara and Yemen. 
Until the middle of the century the Jews had lived only within the walled city. 
As a result of the large influx of population, new quarters arose: thus it vyas 
that the New City of Jerusalem came into being. 






































































































































































































































































































































The New Jerusalem 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 

The first quarter established outside the walls was Mishkenot Sliaananim, 
built around i860 on the initiative of Sir Moses Montefiore, the Anglo-Jewish 
philanthropist, who visited Palestine seven times between 1827 and 1876. 
Nine years later Nachlat Shivea was founded by local effort along the Jaffa 
Road, soon to be followed by the large suburb of Mca Shearim, west of the 
Damascus Gate. The latter contained a hundred and forty dwellings, a number 
of synagogues and schools, a hostel for pilgrims and several large water cisterns. 
Close to it Caucasian Jews established Kirya Neemana. 

A new phase of development began in the eighties when the Russian pog¬ 
roms called forth a wave of immigration from Eastern Europe. Beit Yaacov, 
Shaare Zedek, Shaar Hapina and Beit Israel were established by cooperative 
effort on both sides of the Jaffa Road and round Mea Shearim. Five suburbs 
named after Sir Moses Montefiore were built with the aid of the Montefiore 
Testimonial Fund: Mazkeret Moshe and Ohel Moshe west of the Jaffa Road 
in 1883, Yemin Moshe, facing Mount Zion, in 1887, Zikhron Moshe, west of 
Mea Shearim, in 1906, and Kiryat Moshe, a modern garden suburb on the hilly 
ridge northwest of Jerusalem, in 1925. 

Every wave of immigration stimulated building activity. Immigrants from 
Persia and Kurdistan built Nachlat Zion, Zikhron Tuvia and Shevet Zedek. 
Local initiative was responsible for the building of Machne Yehuda, Succat 


“Julian’s Way”— Drawing by Joseph Stern 
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Shalom, Ir Shalom and Beit Yosef. Jews from Bukhara an d Samarkand founded 
in the nineties the large Bukharan quarter in the north of the city. Their 
houses, surrounded by well laid-out gardens, were for a time the finest in the 
New City. 

The new immigration changed the city’s economic structure. While at the 
beginning of the century it depended largely on financial support from abroad, 
it now increasingly assumed the character of a working community. Jews took 
to printing, carpentry, building and masonry work. The first attempt to estab¬ 
lish a Jewish agricultural settlement originated from the Jews of Jerusalem. 
In 1878 a group of them laid the foundations of what was to become Petach 
Tikva, the first of the Jewish agricultural colonies. 

The growth of the community also produced a new cultural development. 
Hebrew, which for centuries had been merely the language of prayer and 






literature, again became a living tongue. In 1863, the first Hebrew newspaper 
appeared. In 1881, Eliezer Ben Yehuda, that inspired visionary, began teaching 
Hebrew by the “natural method” in the Alliance Israelite School of Jerusalem 
and introduced it as a spoken language into his own family circle. His example 
was soon enthusiastically followed by others. Jerusalem thus held a foremost 
place in the revival of modern Hebrew. It became the centre of an elite of 
Jewish scholars, philosophers, historians, explorers, teachers, artists, physicians, 
translators and journalists. At the outbreak of the First World War, the Jewish 
educational system of Jerusalem consisted of eighteen elementary schools, one 
secondary school, two teachers’ training colleges, three vocational schools, an 
art college, and a network of kindergartens, apart from numerous religious 
schools and Talmudical colleges. 

The total effect of this manifold development was to impart to Jerusalem, 
already on the eve of the First World War, the character of a predominantly 
Jewish city. 
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"Commercial Centre ” 


The War caused a setback, but as soon as its ravages had healed, rapid pro¬ 
gress set in. Many of the new immigrants made their home in Jerusalem. At 
the first census held, in 1922, under the British regime, 34,000 Jews were count¬ 
ed in Jerusalem, representing over 54% of the total population. By the second 
census their number had risen to over 51,000 out of a total of 90,000. They 
steadily increased: to 81,000 in 1939, to 97,000 in 1945 and 102,000 in 1946, the 
last figure representing 62% of the population of the city, and 16% of the total 
Jewish population of Palestine. By the end of the mandatory regime in May 
1948, there were about 104,000 Jews in Jerusalem, representing nearly two 
thirds of the city’s population, of whom only about 2,000 were domiciled in 
the Jewish Quarter ol the walled city. 




























































































































Again a vast building effort was the direct result. More Jewish quarters and 
garden suburbs sprang up to the north, west and south of the City. In 1922 the 
picturesque garden suburb of Beit Hakerem was founded on the northwestern 
ridge; it has since become the home of the principal Hebrew teachers train¬ 
ing college of the country. In close proximity to it two further suburbs, Bayit 
Vegan and Yefe Nof, were established in 1924 and 1929 respectively. On the 
northern side of the Jaffa Road, near the memorial stone commemorating the 
surrender of Jerusalem to General Allenby, the Romema quarter, the site of 
Jerusalem’s municipal water tower, was built. It was linked up with Zikh- 
ron Moshe by the new quarters of Ruhama and Mekor Baruch, and with 
Machne Yehuda by Achva and Yegia Kapaim. Further to the north, a whole 
network of new quarters arose connecting the western part of the city with 
Mount Scopus: Geula,Kerem Avraham, Tel Arza, Mahanayim, Sanhedria and 
Beit Israel Hahadasha. Further west, overlooking Jaffa Road, Giveat Shaul was 
founded, and has since developed into Jerusalem’s industrial quarter. In the 
south, near the railway station, the garden suburb of Talpioth sprang up in 1924, 
followed several years later by the establishment, along the Bethlehem Road, 
of the residential quarters of Giveat Eliahu and Arnona and the agricultural 
settlement of Ramat Rahel. 

In the New City large commercial quarters emerged. The central section of 
the Jaffa Road became a hive of shops and offices. At its eastern end a Business 
Centre (Merkaz Mis’hari) was established, comprising the principal warehouses 
ofjewishjerusalem. Further west, a new important business artery, Ben Yehuda 
Street, was built on what had formerly been known as the Garden of Antimios. 
It connected up with the newly-built King George Avenue, whose first section 
became a Jewish residential and shopping area, while further along the large 
suburb of Rehavia arose, which has come to house the headquarters of the Jew¬ 
ish national institutions. The intensive growth of the New Jerusalem produced 
a growing market for agricultural produce and led to the establishment of a 
nurqber of farming settlements in close proximity to the capital: the collec¬ 
tives of Kiriat Anavim and Maale Hahamisha along the road to Tel Aviv, the 


smallholders settlement of Atarotli and the dairy village of Neve Yaacov on 
the road to the north. 

A new significant development was initiated by the opening of the Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus, east of Jerusalem. The site of the University 
was purchased by the Zionist Organization before the First World War. In 
July 1918, with Palestine still at war, the foundation-stone of the University 
was laid by Dr. Chaim Weizmann in the presence of General Allen by to the 
sound of guns booming at the nearby front. In April 1925 the first buildings of 
the University were completed, and the official inauguration took place in the 
presence of an international audience such as modern Jerusalem had never seen. 

I he following years saw the speedy growth of the new centre of learning. 
As a result the University now comprises Faculties of Science, the Human¬ 
ities, Medicine and Law. The centre of the University complex is formed by 
the Hebrew University and National Library, now comprising more than one 
half a million volumes. About it are grouped several lecture and laboratory 
buildings, an archaeological museum, a collection of biblical plants, a sports 
ground and a monumental amphitheatre looking east towards the Dead Sea. 
A wooded park and flower gardens enclose the whole area, which has become 
one of the outstanding landmarks of the New Jerusalem. 

An important addition to the University City was made in 1935 when a 
great Medical Centre was set up on Mount Scopus by Hadassah, the American 
Women’s Zionist Organisation. It comprised a modern central hospital, the 
largest and best-equipped in the Middle East, a training school for nurses and 
medical research centre, including a cancer research institute. It might well be 
claimed that Mount Scopus had become a principal outpost of learning and 
healing in the Middle East. 
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THE CHARACTER OF NEW JERUSALEM 


As a result of the immigration of the past century , Jewish Jerusalem has be¬ 
come the most composite Jewish community in the world. There is hardly 
any branch or sect of the Jewish people not represented in the capital. The 
community combines two large groups, the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim. 
The former include the descendants of the exiles from Spain, the more recent 
immigrants from Turkey .and the Balkans, Jews from North Africa, the Yemen, 
Syria, Iraq, Kurdistan, Persia, India, Bukhara, Crimea and Georgia. The Ash¬ 
kenazi community comprises Jews from Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Germany, England, the United States and the overseas 
dominions of the British Empire. 

The establishment of Jerusalem as the headquarters of the mandatory gov¬ 
ernment and as the seat of the central Jewish institutions and representative 
bodies fundamentally transformed the character of the city. The central posi¬ 
tion which Jerusalem came to occupy in the life of the country brought to the 
city a considerable inflow of workers, businessmen, officials, scholars and pro¬ 
fessional men. New industries sprang up to meet the needs of the growing 
population. Leading international banks and insurance companies set up their 
central offices in Jerusalem. Large hotels, office buildings, schools, shopping 
centres and public parks sprang up in various parts of the town and combined 
to give it the character of a modern city. 

The new development did not indeed change the essential character of 
Jerusalem as a city lacking economic independence. But instead of subsisting, 
as in former generations, on eleemosynary support from abroad, it now came 
to depend on the economy of the country as a whole. Its mainstay was the 


large professional and official element resident in Jerusalem and the many pub¬ 
lic and business concerns which had their headquarters in the capital. The only 
significant export industry” was tourism and its ancillary branches. During 
the latter phase of the mandatory era, however, a new chapter in its economic 
life was opened when Jewish industrial enterprises in the coastal cities set up 
factories and workshops in the capital. The most promising ventures in this 
sphere were the pharmaceutical and diamond industries. Jerusalem was becom¬ 
ing an integral part of the new productive economy of Jewish Palestine. 

Such integration was equally marked in the political and cultural fields. 
During the mandatory era Jewish Jerusalem became the political capital of 
Jewish Palestine. In the new quarter of Rehavia the Jewish Agency for Pales¬ 
tine, the nerve centre of the entire Jewish effort of reconstruction in Palestine, 
had.its headquarters. In close proximity to it were established the central offices 
of the Jewish National Fund, the Jewish Foundation Fund, and the Vaad Leumi 
(National Council), the representative organ of Palestine Jewry. Under the man¬ 
date, Jerusalem further became the official seat of the Chief Rabbinate of Pales¬ 
tine, the supreme religious authority of the country. With the disappearance of 
the great institutions of Jewish religious study in Europe during the Nazi era, 
it was here that Jewish learning throughout the world found its principal centre. 
In the intellectual life of Palestine its dominant position was unchallenged. In 
addition to the University, a number of teachers’ training colleges, art and trade 
schools, libraries and museums catered for the intellectual needs of the country 
as a whole. Jerusalem housed the first Jewish art centre in Palestine, the’’Bezalel” 
Museum, Library and Arts and Crafts School, established as early as 1909. Its 
central position in the intellectual life of the country was also reflected in the 
many learned societies and academies which had their headquarters in the city. 
The Hebrew Language Committee, the Palestine Historical and Ethnological 
Society, the Jewish Archaeological Society, the Bialik Literary Foundation, 
the Rabbi Kook Institute, the microbiological, medical, zoological, botanical, 
mathematical societies attached to the University—all these exemplified the 
rich intellectual life of the capital. 


Such was the position of Jewish Jerusalem when the British Mandate came 
to an end on 14th May 1948 and the independent State of Israel was proclaimed. 
As a result of a century of immigration and development, Jerusalem had be¬ 
come again, in fact if not in name, the capital of Jewish Palestine. All that was 
necessary was to give formal recognition to the new reality. But a hard struggle 
had yet to be fought before that inevitable consummation could be achieved. 



THE DEFENCE OF JERUSALEM 


On 29TH November 1947 the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
a resolution providing for the partition of Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab 
State and the establishment of a city enclave in Jerusalem. It was followed the 
next day by the outbreak of a concerted Arab attack against Jewish Palestine. 
Arab hostilities proceeded in three phases. They began with street rioting and 
looting, and attacks on Jewish communications. There followed the invasion 
of Palestine by irregular forces from the neighbouring Arab States which en¬ 
gaged in large-scale attacks on Jewish villages and town quarters. The third 
phase was ushered in on 15 th May 1948 : regular Arab forces invaded the country 
and launched a campaign of aggression against Israel. In all three phases Jeru¬ 
salem was in the centre of the Arab attack. 

The position of Jewish Jerusalem was precarious to a degree. Virtually sur¬ 
rounded by Arab territory, it was connected with the main body of Jewish 
Palestine by a single road which for the greater part passed through exclusively 
Arab areas. It was along this road alone that water, fuel, food supplies, arma¬ 
ments and reinforcements could be brought up. The bulk of the Jewish part of 
the city formed a large contiguous block, but there were a number of outlying 
quarters to which access could only be maintained through Arab quarters. The 
most exposed and isolated of these areas were the Jewish Quarter in the Old 
City and the University zone on Mount Scopus. The Jewish suburbs to the 
south of the city—Yemin Moshe, Mekor Haim, Talpioth, Arnona and Ramat 
Rahel—were also separated from the main Jewish block by populous Arab 
quarters. An additional defence problem was presented by the isolated Jewish 
agricultural settlements to the north and south of the city: Neve Yaacov and 
Ataroth on the highway to Ramallah, and the settlements of the Kfar Etzion 
group on the Hebron Road. . 


The Arab disturbances in Jerusalem began with the proclamation by the 
Arab Higher Executive of a three-day general strike, which was the signal for 
rioting, arson and looting. On 2nd December 1947, a Arab mob attacked the 
Jewish Commercial Centre near the Old City and the adjoining streets. Almost 
the whole of the Commercial Centre, containing most of the city’s Jewish ware¬ 
houses, went up in flames. At the same time the Arabs began to attack Jewish 
traffic to the Old City. After a few days it became unsafe for any Jew to leave 
the Jewish quarters. The city became divided into watertight Jewish and Arab 
areas separated by road blocks. Traffic to the Jewish Quarter of the Old City 
had to be organised in convoys. Soon this isolated Quarter became the target 
of continuous Arab attacks. It was heroically defended by a small body of the 
Jewish Defence Force who succeeded in warding off' the Arab attempts to 
break through to the Jewish streets. At the same time the road to the Univer¬ 
sity and the Hadassah Hospital on Mount Scopus was endangered by Arab 
sniping. Time and again buses and ambulances were fired at and hospital per¬ 
sonnel and others were killed. There was similar insecurity in the southern area. 
Shooting was continuous and took a heavy toll of the civilian population and 
the defenders. 

It soon became unsafe for Jewish Government officials to proceed to their 
offices. The guarding of Government offices and other public buildings was 
entrusted to soldiers of the Arab Legion. Municipal services became increas¬ 
ingly paralysed. In the end it was found impossible to maintain the pretence of 
a single municipality, and municipal offices for thejewish quarters were opened 
in the western part of the city. 

The situation was further aggravated by a, series of anti-Jewish outrages 
committed in the heart of Jewish Jerusalem. On the night of 1st February the 
offices of the ‘ Palestine Post,” a Jerusalem Jewish daily published in English, 
were blown up by an army-type lorry which had been driven up to the build¬ 
ing and parked outside the press room. Four persons were killed and about 
twenty wounded, and the main part of the building and presses wrecked. 

. In the early hours of 22nd February a large explosion in Ben Yehuda Street, 


the centre of Jewish Jerusalem, shook the city. Led by a police armoured car, 
three army trucks driven by men wearing British military uniforms had entered 
the Jewish quarter. They parked their death-laden lorries at the kerb of the 
street and hurriedly drove off in another vehicle. A few seconds later the street 
was turned into a shambles. Fifty-two people were killed and over a hundred 
wounded and maimed. 

On i ith March an attempt was made to blow up the Jewish Agency build¬ 
ing : the car of a foreign Consulate, loaded with explosives, was driven into the 
courtyard and left there. An explosion took place; only a section of the build¬ 
ing was damaged, but thirteen lives were lost and some fifty persons wounded. 

These events served merely to strengthen the people’s spirit of resistance. 
More road blocks and fortfications were built, and the whole community set 
out to organise itself for defence. As the mandatory police abdicated their re¬ 
sponsibilities, the Jews formed their own police force and raised the Hebrew 
national flag above the deserted police stations. 

While the position inside Jerusalem became progressively insecure, intense 
efforts were made by the Arab forces outside the city to sever the main traffic 
artery on which the life of Jewish Jerusalem depended. Within a few weeks 
attacks on buses and lorries along the highway to the coast had become so 
frequent that a convoy system had to be introduced. It afforded but relative 
protection, for the hill country through which the road passes offered consider¬ 
able scope for ambush and guerilla attack. As no effective steps were taken by 
the Mandatory Government to guarantee the safety of the road, large Arab 
bands were able to entrench themselves in the hills and seriously to interfere 
with Jewish traffic. As a result an ever-growing food shortage made itself felt. 

The concentration of Arab forces to the north of Jerusalem rendered the 
position of the Jewish agricultural settlements in that area highly perilous.They 
were heavily attacked by superior numbers. They defended themselves valiantly 
and hampered Arab progress toward the city. At the same time Arab attacks 
on the Kfar Etzion group to the south of Jerusalem continued with intensity. 

Traffic to the Hebrew University and the Hadassah Hospital on Mount 


Scopus continued to be subject to ambush and mining. There were numerous 
casualties. The two institutions became almost inaccessible. On 13 th April a 
convoy taking physicians, scientists, nurses and hospital workers up to Mount 
Scopus was ambushed at Sheikh Jarrah by a mob of more than a thousand 
strong. The attack lasted for seven hours, almost under the eyes of the British 
forces stationed in the neighbourhood. When at last the British Army inter¬ 
vened, seventy-seven of the trapped party had perished from bullets and gren¬ 
ades or had been burned alive. Some of Israel’s finest scientists and medical men 
were among the dead. 

If the purpose of these attacks was to undermine Jewish morale, they flailed. 
The effect was quite the reverse. The Jews had come to realise that nothing lay 
between them and destruction but their own determination and capacity to 
hold out. They rallied accordingly. Many of the able-bodied men of the city 
were already serving with the Jewish Defence Forces in various parts of the 
country. The local defence commanders had thus to rely largely on youths and 
middle-aged people with comparatively little or no military training. Their 
weapons were primitive: a limited number of rifles, sub-machine guns and im¬ 
provised home-made mortars. What they lacked in training and equipment, 
however, they made up in personal bravery. They were compelled to fight on 
their very doorsteps. They had no hope, for the time being, of support from 
the outside. They fought literally with their backs to the wall, rarely relieved, 
living on inadequate and uncertain rations, rushed from one emergency to an¬ 
other. Overnight Jerusalem became a city of fighters. They came from the 
streets, from the workshops, from the offices, from the colleges, even from the 
schools. The fit went into the fighting units. The others joined Mishmar Haam 
(the Home Guard) and helped on fortifications, in maintaining order and guard¬ 
ing essential services and supplies. 

An Emergency Committee was set up to deal with the conservation and dis¬ 
tribution of food, water, fuel and raw materials. A census was taken of all wells 
and cisterns. Against the danger of contamination, all were disinfected, filled 
with fresh water while it flowed, sealed with concrete and proclaimed the 


property of the Jewish community. None of those precious reservoirs were 
ever privately opened by their former owners even during the worst shelling 
when people risked their lives to get their water ration on the street. The fore¬ 
sight of these measures was vindicated when, toward the close of the British 
regime, Iraqi soldiers sabotaged the Ras-el-Ain pumping station from which 
Jerusalem received its water supply. Within a few days of this act, which was 
designed to reduce the city by thirst, heavy trucks, equipped with water tanks, 
rumbled through the streets of Jerusalem and the doling out of -water began. 
This water rationing was effectively maintained throughout the entire siege. 
To prevent disease, the whole population was inoculated against cholera and 
typhoid. Rubbish was collected and destroyed. Food and oil supplies were care¬ 
fully husbanded and strictly rationed. 

Toward the end of March the Arabs succeeded in closing the highway to 
the coast, and the food supply in the city began to run critically short. The 
Jewish Defence Forces decided to make an all-out effort to re-open the road- 
At the begimiing of April they started a daring operation to clear the hills above 
the defiles, and so enable supplies to be rushed through to Jerusalem. They at¬ 
tacked, held the hills long enough to enable the convoy to pass, and then retired, 
since they were heavily outnumbered. Three times this operation was repeated, 
and on the 13 th, 17th and 20th April large supply convoys from the coast ar¬ 
rived in Jerusalem. When these huge transport columns, comprising hundreds 
of trucks chalked up with the sign ”If I forget thee O Jerusalem,” reached the 
city, they were received amidst scenes of indescribable joy, not only because 
food stocks were replenished, but because the beleaguered city felt that the 
whole of Israel stood behind her. The three convoys between them brought 
supplies with which it was estimated the city could hold out for four weeks. In 
fact, they lasted eight weeks. For after the convoy of 20th April had passed 
through, the road was again sealed by the Arabs, and it remained so until the 
first truce. The Siege of Jerusalem had begun. Thereafter, contact with Tel Aviv 
was maintained by wireless. An emergency airstrip was prepared on the west¬ 
ern outskirts of the city. But this was adequate only for small training craft like 



Ben Yehuda Street on the 22nd February, 1948. This catastrophe, 
the work of anti-Jewish terrorists, was one of the grimmest incidents 
during the tense phase leading up to the Palestine war. 
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On the nth March 1948, Arab terrorists blew up a section oj the 
Jewish Agency building in Jerusalem. After this, the citizens of the 
New City decided to organise their own dejence. 
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War in Jerusalem. Incandescent shells rain down on the New City 
from the Arab lines. For several months in 1948 the Jewish inhabit¬ 
ants of the New City had to endure incessant day and night shell-fire 
from the Arab lines. 



Austers and Piper Cubs. These planes were used for carrying messages and small 
quantities of most urgently needed military supplies and for the hazardous ferry¬ 
ing of important personages between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 

During the first three months of the Arab guerilla war—December 1947, 
January and February 1948—Jewish tactics had been purely defensive. Their 
purpose was to conserve energy, life and ammunition in anticipation of a heavy 
attack, and meanwhile to ensure the safety ofjewish life in the city, to maintain 
contact with the rest of the country, and to protect the lifeline to the coast. As 
the termination of the British regime approached, unaccompanied by any ef¬ 
fective action by the U.N. to enforce its Resolution and to establish peace, it 
became clear that a major invasion by regular armies of the Arab states would 
have to be faced. To meet this contingency, efforts were made during the final 
phase of the mandatory regime to strengthen the Jewish position in the city. 

At the beginning of May Jewish forces captured the strategically important 
Katamon Quarter. They thereby prepared the ground for the later occupation 
of the German and Greek Colonies, Balca’a and Deir Abu Tor, which was to 
establish a secure line of defence to the outlying southern suburbs of Mekor 
Haim and Talpioth, and to open the way to the harassed agricultural settlement 
of Ramat Rahel. The capture of Katamon, secured by a comparatively small 
number of poorly equipped fighters, brought relief to the adjoining Jewish 
quarters, Rehavia and Kiriat Shmuel, which for two months had been under 
constant fire from Arab snipers. 

Significant progress was also made during the final days oftheBritish regime 
on the highroad to the west. Already at the beginning of April the Jewish 
forces had secured control of the mountain stronghold of Castel, dominating 
the western approaches to Jerusalem. From there they now proceeded further 
west and gradually secured possession of the entire hill country east of Bab el 
Wad through which the main road passes. 

No sooner did the British Mandate come to an end than the regular armies 
of Egypt, Transjordan, Iraq, Syria and Lebanon invaded Israel. The Arab Le¬ 
gion had already moved in force on the Jewish settlements in the Kfar Etzion 
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area, the most advanced Jewish position south of Jerusalem, which became the 
object of incessant and violent attacks. Efforts had been made to relieve them 
by sending up Jewish reinforcements, and the settlers themselves resisted with 
superb determination, warding off attack after attack. But three days before the 
end of the Mandate, the Arab Legion launched an all-out offensive, using Sher¬ 
man tanks and artillery in support of a considerable force of infantry. The 
settlements fought heroically against overwhelming odds. After a bitter struggle, 
in which every building and barn was stubbornly defended, the settlements 
were overrun and destroyed. Over seventy of the defenders, men and women, 
fell in the final battle. The rest were taken captive. The enemy lost a total of 650 
killed. The road was now free for the Arab attack upon Jerusalem from the 
south.. 

With the termination of the Mandate and the withdrawal of the British 
troops from Jerusalem, Jewish forces occupied the ’’Security Zones” hitherto 
held in various parts of the city by the British. This effectively consolidated the 
Jewish areas. The two agricultural settlements north of Jerusalem, Ataroth and 
Neve Yaacov, were evacuated and their defenders withdrawn to Jerusalem. 
With the exception of the University quarter on Mount Scopus and the Jewish 
Quarter in the Old City, the whole Jewish area of Jerusalem now formed a 
solid defence block. These operations had barely been completed when the 
major attack by the Arab Legion on the New City began. 

On the night of 17th May news was received that a heavy armoured col¬ 
umn of the Arab Legion was advancing upon Jerusalem from the direction of 
Ramallah. On 18th May these forces, after a heavy shelling, secured control of 
the Police School on Mount Scopus and of the Sheikh Jarrah quarter, and ad¬ 
vanced to establish contact with the Arab troops in the Old City, thus cutting 
off Mount Scopus and the University quarter. The attackers included a large 
infantry force, several batteries of twenty-five pounder cannon, and of 4.2-inch 
mortars, heavy armoured cars, and anti-tank guns. Defending the northern 
area were two platoons of youth, with very brief military training, supported 
by a platoon of Haganah cadets and some Home Guards. Jewish “artillery” 


in Jerusalem consisted of three 3-inch mortars, with a total daily ration of 
sixteen shells delivered by plane from Tel Aviv to the improvised airstrip. 
There were also a few home-made mortars for which shells were manufactured 
on the spot and rushed from the workshop to the front to be fired as soon as 
they were ready. 

Anti-tank traps were hurriedly organised to hold up the advance of the 
armoured cars. As these moved against the northern entrance of the city, the 
defenders fired eight shells at the first armoured vehicles. Three were put out of 
action (they were later taken over and put to use by the Jewish force), and an¬ 
other two were disabled and dragged out by the Legion in its retreat. Utter 
confusion spread through the column. The armoured cars then took up posi- 
tions in the open field and began shelling the city at close range. But they were 
soon silenced by the accurate fire of Jewish machine guns, and broke off the 
engagement. 

Next day Arab Legion infantry put in an attack behind a thick smoke screen. 
They were repulsed—but with a scant margin of safety. Thereafter there were 
no more Arab infantry attacks from the north. The striking force of the Legion 
was moved to the Old City. They attempted to attack through the New Gate 
and Notre Dame Hospice, but were again held. 

On 20th May an Egyptian column moved up from the south, through 
Beersheba and Hebron, upon the southern outposts of Jerusalem and attacked 
the settlement of Ramat Rahel. They were equipped with armoured cars, 25- 
pounder and 6-pounder guns, and 3-inch mortars. The Jewish defenders had 
nothing but small arms, hand grenades and Molotov cocktails. Fighting was 
bitter. The settlement was all but destroyed. It changed hands several times, 
but was in the end reconquered by the Jewish forces. The enemy’s advance on 
Jerusalem from the south was thus also effectively checked. 

In the west the major battle for Jerusalem Was fought in the Latrun plain. 
Jewish forces advancing westward from Jerusalem had progressively secured 
the whole of the hill country as far as Bab el Wad, the narrow gorge leading 
from the foothills to the Judean uplands. Further west, in the historic Valley 


of Ayalon, Jewish troops advancing from the coastal plain launched their first 
attack against Arab positions at Latrun. The fighting lasted several days. Twice 
the Jewish forces succeeded in occupying the village of Latrun, but were unable 
to take the police fortress which blocked the road to Bab el Wad. In the end 
Latrun remained in Arab hands. The attack, however, forced the enemy to 
transfer substantial forces from Jerusalem to the plain, thereby easing the pres¬ 
sure on the capital. 

Under cover of the Latrun battle, a great engineering feat was performed, 
which in the end proved decisive for the relief of Jerusalem. By the end of May 
the Jews had occupied a number of Arab villages west of Latrun. Through 
these villages an emergency road was constructed joining the Jewish village of 
Hulda with the Bab el Wad area. The new road, which came to be known as 
the “Burma Road,” skirted the Latrun area and deprived the Arab possession 
of Latrun of its essential strategic importance. Jewish army engineers, sappers 
and workmen, fresh from the Latrun battle, and hundreds of labourers, many 
of them new immigrants, working mainly at night, quarried a highway over 
the hills and wadis, beyond reach of the Arab Legion and the Egyptian forces. 
Working with pick and shovel, these men chipped a road out of the rocks. It 
was put into use even before it was completed. Arms and ammunition for 
Jerusalem, brought from the coastal plain in jeeps as far as this proved possible, 
were carried by dock workers from Haifa and Tel Aviv for hundreds of yards 
over the uncompleted hilly stretch, and reloaded on other jeeps which had 
come down from Jerusalem. 

It was thus that the attempt to starve out and subdue Jewish Jerusalem was 
thwarted. When it became clear that the city could not be reduced by assault, 
the Arab Legion and the Egyptian forces began an indiscriminate shelling of 
the civilian quarters. Day and night shells rained into the streets. Hospitals were 
filled with the dying and the maimed.'Men, women and children were caught 
by bursting shells on their way to collect their food rations on queue for 
water. Schools closed down. The streets emptied. But even during momentary 
lulls, the people would hurry out to do their shopping. 


As the weeks passed, supplies dwindled and rationing became more severe.. 
There was no electricity. The resources of oil for lamps and kerosene stoves 
gave out. Meals were cooked on wooden fires out of doors. Yet the Jews of 
Jerusalem stood their ground. Their morale was unshaken. Men and women, 
rich and poor, manned the defences, built fortifications, worked in the arms 
factories, cared for the wounded and carried pails of water from house to house. 

The University and the Hadassah Medical Centre on Mount Scopus, iso¬ 
lated from the rest of the city and defended by only a small garrison, did not 
escape the shelling. Severe damage was caused to the X-ray and Radium Depart¬ 
ments and to the operating theatre. Many of the wards also received direct 
hits. Most of the patients, staff and equipment had previously been transferred 
to the city. But a skeleton staff remained to deal with casualties from the 
neighbourhood. A number of people were killed and wounded during this 
bombardment. Strong representations from abroad were made to the King of 
Transjordan on this act of barbarism, and the shelling was stopped for a few 
days, but it was resumed when the Jews rejected an Arab proposal that the 
University and Hospital be handed over to the Arab Legion. More damage 
was done, more people were wounded. Yet the University and Hospital were 
not surrendered. 

The Arab bombardment produced no military results. All positions in the 
city were held, with the exception only of the Jewish Quarter in the Old City 
which was completely isolated. On 18 th May, in a daring night operation, the 
Jewish forces had, indeed, succeeded in effecting a break-through to the Old 
City and bringing in some ammunition and supplies, but this success could 
not be consolidated. At the end of May the quarter surrendered. The small 
garrison had fought until the last bullet had been fired and hardly a crust of 
bread was left. Most of the defenders had fallen in the final assault. The remain¬ 
der were taken into captivity together with the adult male civilians. The rest 
of the population was evacuated to the New City under Red Cross protection. 
For six months they had lived through veritable hell. During the final few 
weeks the Arab artillery fire on the narrow quarter had been incessant. In the 


streets corpses lay unburied. Most of the ancient synagogues and Jewish holy 
places had been destroyed. Those that remained were subsequently blown up 
by the Arabs. 

With the beginning ofjune, bombardment of the New City became more 
intense. Arab Legion guns firing from the hills in the north and from the Old 
City in the east combined with the Egyptian artillery shelling Jerusalem from 
positions on the Bethlehem Road in the south. Thousands of shells were hurled 
into the Jewish quarters. Casualties were heavy. Food rations had to be reduced, 
and in the end the daily ration was cut to Soo calories. But the spirit of the 
people was not broken. The first truce which came into effect on ioth June 
found Jewish Jerusalem unconquered and undaunted. 

The ordeal had been grim. Some 1,500 Jews had been killed in the defence 
of the city and in the battle of the road. Thousands more had been wounded. 
Many houses lay in ruins. The ditches along the main highway were strewn 
with Overturn ed hulks of trucks and cars, ambushed and set on fire. Economic 
life in the city had been brought virtually to a standstill. But there was com¬ 
pensation for these sufferings in the proud consciousness that Jerusalem had been 
saved by the joint efforts of its population and the State of Israel. To the time¬ 
less attachment of the Jewish people to its ancient City had been added a new 
chapter of heroism and martyrdom. Battered, scarred and exhausted, it had 
emerged undefeated and proud. 

No help had come from outside. While Jerusalem was at the very climax 
of its agony, the principal organs of the United Nations, the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, and the Trusteeship Council, were in session. No steps 
were taken for the relief of the city. No effort was made by the United Nations 
to exercise the authority and to assume the responsibilities which they had 
pledged themselves to undertake. The Trusteeship Council swiftly reached the 
conclusion that the proposed Statute for the internationalisation of Jerusalem 
was no longer realistic, and referred the matter to the General Assembly for 
further instructions, which the latter failed to give. A Municipal Commissioner 
for Jerusalem had been appointed by the United Nations. While Jerusalem was 


at the height of the siege, h e arrived in Cairo, and realising that he was not in a 
position to carry out his assignment, left soon afterwards, without having 
reached his destination. 

When the fighting ceased, convoy after convoy, laden with meat, flour, 
milk-powder, vegetables, medical supplies and surgical instruments came up 
from Tel Aviv. The flow never ended. There was hardly a family in Israel 
which did not send up some parcel to relatives and friends in the beleaguered 
city. To ease conditions in the overcrowded hospitals, convoys of patients, 
accompanied by nurses and doctors, were sent down to Tel Aviv. Further re¬ 
lief soon came in another vital sphere. At the same time as the “Burma Road” 
was built, a great effort was made to relieve Jerusalem’s water shortage. An 
emergency pipeline was laid, and soon Jerusalem was to recieve again a small, 
but steady flow of water from the coastal zone. 

The first truce was short-lived. U.N. efforts to ensure its extension failed ow¬ 
ing to Arab opposition. Before it ended, an important step was taken to safeguard 
the academic and medical centre on Mount Scopus. The area was demilitarised 
under the supervision of the U.N. Truce Commission. The Jewish defence 
garrison returned to the town, and their place was taken by Jewish policemen, 
who were relieved at regular intervals. Thus the University and the Hadassah 
Hospital remained in Jewish possession, though access could be had, for the 
time being, only through the lines of the Arab Legion and under the super¬ 
vision of the Truce Commission. 

Hostilities were resumed on 9th July. The Arab shelling of the New City 
started afresh. For the first time in history, Jerusalem was bombarded from the 
air. What the Nazis had shrunk from perpetrating, the Egyptian Air Force felt 
no qualms in doing. But the Arab attack had become half-hearted. TLe Arab 
command had realised the futility of its barbarous tactics. The Jewish forces in 
the New City, rested and re-formed, now assumed the initiative. In their turn, 
they put the Arab supply road from the south under an effective fire. In the 
west they drove the Arabs from their positions, and occupied the Ain Karim 
and Malha villages. They were on the point of launching a large-scale attack on 


the Arab Legion in the Old City area, when the second truce came into force 
on r 7th July. 

It did not mark the end of Arab hostilities. For several months thereafter 
shooting and even shelling continued, sometimes on a considerable scale. More 
people were killed and more damage was done. The efforts of the U.N. Medi¬ 
ator to secure Arab observance of the truce conditions failed in material res¬ 
pects. Jews were not permitted to visit their holy places in the Old City, nor 
could the Arab obstruction to the resumption of the water flow to Jerusalem 
through Latrun be overcome. During the second period of fighting, the Jewish 
forces in the plain had secured control of Ras-el-Ain, the source of the Jerusalem 
water supply, but the Latrun pumping station remained in Arab possession. In 
the middle of lengthy negotiations conducted by the U.N. Mediator for the 
repair of the installation, the Arabs suddenly blew up the Latrun plant. 

Real tranquillity came to Jerusalem only at the end of November when 
after further negotiations a “complete and sincere truce” was signed. Four 
months later the truce was transformed into an armistice between Israel and 
Transjordan, which is still in force. According to the demarcation lines as fixed 
by the Mixed Armistice Commission, Jewish Jerusalem embraces the bulk of 
the New City. The Old City and some of its adjoining Arab quarters were re¬ 
tained by the Arab Legion. The University and the Hadassah Hospital on Mount 
Scopus form a demilitarised area which is guarded by Jewish police, but the 
functioning of these institutions is completely paralysed. 



“Freedom op Jerusalem” — a Hebrew 
coin minted during the time of Bar Cochba. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Two years have elapsed since the siege ofjerusalem was lifted. They have seen 
a vast effort of reconstruction and rehabilitation. The material damage caused 
during the hostilities amounted to some ten million pounds. The Commercial 
Centre with its hundreds of shops and warehouses was utterly ruined. The 
residential suburbs of Yemin Moshe and Beit Israel were shot to pieces and ren¬ 
dered completely uninhabitable. Altogether over 6,000 rooms were destroyed. 
Heavy damage was done to large apartment houses, hotels, hospitals, the Ha- 
dassah and University buildings, the southern suburbs of Talpioth and Arnona 
and to the communal settlement ofRamat Rahel on the southern outskirts of 
the city which was practically razed to the ground. 

The conclusion of the truce was followed by a vast exodus of the profes¬ 
sional and official classes from Jerusalem. As previously stated, it was this social 
sector which had been the mainstay of the city’s economy during the man¬ 
datory regime. When the State of Israel was established in May 1948, Jeru¬ 
salem was cut off from its main area, so that the Government with all its admin¬ 
istrative offices had perforce to be set up elsewhere. Many of the cadres of the 
new Government were defective and as soon as the siege ofjerusalem was 
lifted hundreds of officials formerly in the service of the Jewish Agency and 
the Mandatory Government were drafted to the temporary Government City, 
Hakirya, on the outskirts of Tel Aviv. The departure of this large group with 
their families, comprising thousands of persons, had a disastrous effect on the 
economic life of the city. At the same time, the University had practically 
ceased to function.The buildings onMount Scopus were inaccessible. While tem¬ 
porary accommodation could be obtained elsewhere in the city, the bulk of the 


students and a good many teachers were still serving in the army, so that no 
effective university life could be resumed. Inevitably also many business and 
professional men found themselves compelled to move to Tel Aviv where the 
centre of Government and public life was for the time being concentrated. 
The total effect of this large population transfer was to undermine the basis of 
Jerusalem’s economy. For several months the city, impoverished and exhausted 
by the drain on its resources and its population, went through an acute crisis. 
It became clear that only drastic and immediate measures would save it from 
economic ruin. 

One of the first steps taken by the State of Israel to inject new life into ex¬ 
hausted Jerusalem was the establishment of the Supreme Court of the country 
in its ancient capital. This measure helped to concentrate a considerable amount 
of private and public business in the city and made it the centre of the country’s 
legal profession. A further step in the same direction was the gradual transfer 
of certain Government departments from Hakirya to Jerusalem. This brought 
back a great many of those who in the summer of 1948 had been compelled to 
leave the capital. 

In addition, comprehensive measures were initiated by the Government to 
rebuild the economic life of Jerusalem and to stimulate building, industrial 
and commercial enterprise. The Government itself, the Jewish Agency Depart¬ 
ment for the Development of Jerusalem, the National Funds, a newly-founded 
Committee for Industrial Credits, the General Federation of Labour and the 
Jerusalem Economic Corporation cooperated in a large programme of recon¬ 
struction. Numerous building schemes in the centre and on the periphery of 
the City were initiated. The bombed-out area of Ben Yehuda Street, Jeru¬ 
salem’s main shopping centre, was rebuilt with financial assistance from the 
Government, the Municipality and the Jewish Agency. The Ministry for War 
Sufferers allocated part ofits budget for the reconstruction of the war-devastated 
areas. A 250-unit housing scheme for new immigrants was launched by a central 
housing corporation. A number of new industrial projects were initiated. 

With the aid of the corporations previously referred to, the Government 
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has stimulated the growth of small industries depending chiefly on technical 
craftsmanship, such as printing and artistic bookbinding, precision instruments, 
electrical appliances, leather goods, food processing and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts.The exploitation of the stone quarries in the neighbourhood ofjerusalem, 
which yield a unique and beautiful building material, now has been resumed 
through the replacement of the quarrying equipment which was destroyed by 
the Arab guerillas. 

The Jewish Agency, in addition, adopted an ambitious scheme for the con¬ 
struction of a representative Congress and Exhibition Centre in Jerusalem. 
Work on the Congress Hall, a cultural centre with a seating capacity of 3,500 
and an amphitheatre with 10,000 seats, has already commenced. A number of 
hotels are being built to cope with the increasing tourist stream. The buildings 
on Mount Zion are being equipped with electricity, and a road is being, built 
to give access to the holy shrines. Large-scale public works have been taken 
in hand. The “Burma Road,” built during the siege as an emergency measure 
has been replaced by a broad metalled highway. In the course of 1951 the new 
water pipeline will be completed, and Jerusalem will enjoy an adequate water 
supply. New roads have been built linking the city with the rest of the country. 
The railway, completely paralysed two years ago, is again carrying passengers 
and freight from Haifa and Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Along the new roads a net¬ 
work of agricultural settlements has sprung up. A broad corridor, inhabited by 
a growing rural population, now connects Jerusalem with the coastal zone. 

As a result of all these measures New Jerusalem has become closely integ¬ 
rated in the economic and social fabric of the State of Israel. Its population has 
grown to 115,000 and is expected to increase within the next three years to 
200,000. The rapid progress made in the reconstruction of the City and its 
public services has rendered it possible for the Parliament and the bulk of the 
Government Departments to be transferred to the capital. The Independence 
Day celebrations of April 1950 and the semi-jubilee festivities of the Hebrew 
University in the following month marked the restoration ofjerusalem to its 
position of supremacy in the life of Israel. 
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Jerusalem is the seat of Israel's Knesseth (parliament). 
The Knesseth in session, before an inquisitive audi¬ 
ence in the gallery. 
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Jerusalem celebrating the second anniversary of Independence Day. 
Singing and dancing in the streets, the inhabitants o f the city demon¬ 
strate their especial cause for rejoicing. 

















THE ROAD TO PEACE 


It is in the light of the unique record here unfolded that the problem of 
Jerusalem’s future must he approached. It will be evident that the proposed 
“territorial internationalisation” of the City is an utterly unreal concept. An 
attachment maintained by an entire people for over thirty centuries cannot be 
set aside by international decree. A spiritual association that after two millenia 
of exile can give birth to such creative vitality and sacrifice cannot be thwarted 
by mechanical planning. The scheme for the detachment of New Jerusalem 
from the State of Israel and its subjection to an alien, unrepresentative regime 
is indefensible on moral no less than on practical grounds. It runs counter to the 
basic inspiration and the root principles of the United Nations Charter which 
uphold the right of a mature community to govern itself within a framework 
of political independence. It would involve the disintegration ofjcrusalem’s in¬ 
stitutions of government, administration and law which are now functioning 
effectively by popular consent as part of the State of Israel. It would spell the 
economic ruin of the city which can exist only as an integral part of a larger 
political and economic system. By setting aside the armistice agreement with 
Hashemite Jordan, which has given Jerusalem two years of tranquillity, it would 
subject the peace of the city to new dangers. It would thereby also jeopardise 
the security of the Holy Places, the protection of which is a majpr concern of 
the United Nations. 

Jerusalem is a city which has deeply influenced the spiritual life of mankind. 
It has sacred and cherished associations for the followers of the three monothe¬ 
istic religions. It is not the only city which is invested with universal spiritual 
significance. Nowhere else, however, have international sacred associations been 
held to justify the imposition of international government or the detachment 


of a city from the people among whom it is rooted. Rome holds an unequalled 
place in the history and life of Christendom. Yet no living man would suggest 
that on that account the Italian people should be deprived of their eternal cap¬ 
ital. Ways and means can be found—as they were found in Rome after much 
tension and conflict—to ensure the effective protection and reverent care of the 
Holy Places without infringing upon the natural allegiance of the people of 
Jerusalem. 

Experience elsewhere proves conclusively that international regimes of the 
character proposed for Jerusalem produce neither security nor stability. On the 
contrary, they invariably tend to exacerbate feelings and stimulate conflict. 
Such regimes are inevitably weak and unstable, because they lack the support 
of the people on whom they are imposed and because they are considered by 
all parties concerned as of merely transitional character. It is a striking fact that 
international regimes in modern history have so often been associated with the 
initiation of wars or with the perpetuation of irredentist conflicts. The unsettling 
effects of such a regime would be multiplied ten-fold in the case of a land¬ 
locked city like Jerusalem, tenuously balanced between Israel and Transjordan. 

The whole concept of an international regime is based on a fundamental 
contradiction. To impose such a regime is to alienate the sympathy and co¬ 
operation of the population—yet without that sympathy and co-operation such 
a regime could not survive a single day. The International Governor of the City 
would have to rely on the active good-will of his neighbours for obtaining 
water, food, fuel and all other essential supplies, and for maintaining contact 
with the outside world. Without their help he could not apprehend any crim¬ 
inal or protect the City from lawless incursions. He would find himself faced 
with the bewilderin g task of having to set up and maintain the whole legisla¬ 
tive, administrative and judicial machinery of a modern State for the benefit 
of a city of 150,000, a city which is devoid of any measure of economic self- 
sufficiency. The effort would probably be beyond human capacity even if it 
were supported in full measure by local good-will and cooperation. It is doomed 


to failure in the face of the declared opposition of a population which has come 
to realise that at the decisive moment it could rely for survival not on the aid of 
international agencies but solely on the active support of its kith and kin in 
Israel. 

No less decisive than all political and administrative considerations is the 
economic factor. It has previously been shown that Jerusalem is not able to 
maintain itself by its own resources. It can only exist by sharing freely in the 
goods and services of a wider economy. When the establishment of an inter¬ 
national city regime for Jerusalem was first proposed by the United Nations 
Special Committee in 1947 and endorsed by the General Assembly, it formed 
part of an “Economic Union” to be established between the three entities into 
which Palestine was to be divided. Such “Economic Union” was the very 
foundation and indispensible condition of the international regime then pro¬ 
posed for Jerusalem. The Union has not come into being. Hence, without a 
new system of Ultimate integration with Israel, New Jerusalem cannot survive. 
The Government of Israel in its annual budget provides an appropriation of 
about one million pounds to cover the deficit of the Jerusalem Municipality. 
This allocation, however, represents only a small part of Israel’s contribution 
to the public services and the economic life of the city. The educational system, 
communications, administration, public health, coinage, postal services, broad¬ 
casting, security, agricultural development and food subsidies—all these 
services involving an expenditure of ten million pounds are at present provided 
for Jerusalem outside its municipal budget by the State of Israel. The economic 
loss that would be caused to the city by its detachment from Israel would, how¬ 
ever, be even greater than suggested by these figures, lor such political detach¬ 
ment would also deny to Jerusalem access to Israel’s ports, foreign markets and 
foreign currency revenue. Thus, on economic grounds alone, the scheme for 
an international regime cut off from the jurisdiction of Israel is doomed to fail¬ 
ure. It would spell the economic strangulation of the city. 



THE HOLY PLACES 


In the authoritative map prepared by the U.N. Secretariat fqr the Trustee¬ 
ship Council (No. 229) thirty-nine Holy Places are enumerated in the Jerusalem 
area. Of these only four (situated in two buildings)—two Christian, one Mos¬ 
lem and one Jewish—lie within the Israel zone. The rest are situated in the Old 
City, its immediate environs and in Bethlehem, all of which are controlled by 
the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom. Of the ten principal holy shrines governed by 
the “Status Quo”,' not a single one is situated within Israel territory. 

The problem of ensuring their effective protection and free accessibility, 
without interfering with the political and secular life of the City, may be 
solved along two lines: 

(1) ‘Since nearly all the Holy Places in Jerusalem are located within a small 
area of one and a half square miles within the walled city and its immediate 
environment, it has been suggested by, among others, many leading Christian 
authorities, that the proposed international regime should be confined to that 
limited area. This area comprising the whole of historic Jerusalem would form 
a sacred zone, containing Holy Places and religious foundations and consecrat¬ 
ed to religious worship and pilgrimage by members of all faiths under the aegis 
of the United Nations. It would be a solution resembling in some respects that 
which was finally achieved in Rome: It is clear, however, that a solution along 
these lines could only be effected with the ready consent of the Kingdom of Jor¬ 
dan which at present occupies the Old City and most of its adjacent territory. 

(2) In a memorandum addressed to the Trusteeship Council, on 26th May, 
1950, the Israel Government, after consultation with the President of the Trus¬ 
teeship Council, formulated a new proposal which has already evoked wide 
public support throughout the world. This proposal envisages that the United 


Nations should assume effective responsibility for the safeguarding of the Holy 
Places throughout the City, as well as for other matters of universal religious 
concern such as the adjudication of religious disputes, the repair of Holy Places, 
the maintenance of existing rights, and the facilitation of free access. It is pro¬ 
posed that the United Nations should appoint a representative or organ to dis- 
charge these responsibilities, and that the powers of this United Nations organ 
should be derived from a Statute to be adopted by the General Assembly. The 
Israel memorandum goes on to suggest that these statutory functions of the 
U.N. should be supplemented by voluntary pledges on the part of both Gov¬ 
ernments concerned which would undertake to respect the immunity of the 
Holy Places, observe human rights and fundamental freedoms and co-operate 
with the U.N. representative or organ in the discharge of their responsibilities 
for the Holy Places. 

Undei this proposal everything that is truly universal in Jerusalem would 
be brought under direct U.N. responsibility without any disturbance of the 
City’s political freedoms or of its established institutional life. In presenting these 
proposals to the General Assembly the President of the Trusteeship Council 
paid tribute to these proposals for their “spirit of conciliation and the under¬ 
standing and benevolent attitude towards the legitimate demands of all parties 
concerned. The Trusteeship Council itself, after receipt of these proposals, 
abandoned its efforts to implement the resolution of 9th December 1949, and 
referred the question back to the General Assembly. Under a scheme elaborated 
on the lines of the Israel proposal the United Nations would exercise super¬ 
visory authority in respect of all matters which are the object of international 
and religious concern. This would be achieved without causing any economic 
or administrative disintegration in the City and without doing violence to 
democratic principle or the provisions of the Charter. It would be an adequate 
and dignified expression of the concept of international responsibility for sac¬ 
red concerns and might pave the way for the recognition of the United Nations 
as the active custodian of international interests by agreement with peoples and 
Governments alike. 







In brief, the problem ofjerusalem calls for a comprehensive and harmonious 
solution.The city’s universal associations, centring around its Holy Places, on the 
one hand, and its national allegiance and economic needs, on the other hand, 
are equally vital aspects of its life. Neither need be sacrificed for the sake of the 
other. Both can be reconciled within the broad framework of constructive in¬ 
ternational statesmanship. 
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